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0 I G E S T 



Oreatei Guccofss in establishing t>i!sine«:;ea on 
Indian t eaqi.y.at ions and increasing Indian em- 
ployment opportunities will depend on Federal 
agencies* doing a bettor job in attracting 
sound business prospects to the reservations. 

Because of thie proliferation of Federal pro- 
grams involving Indian financing, action is 
needed to determine how the agencies, collec- 
tively, can meet Indian needs and assign re- 
sponsibility to a single agency for directing 
and coordinatinc^ Indian econom ic development 



{See p. 42.) 

About 550,000 Indians. live on or near more 
than 200 reservations under Federal jurisdic- 
tion. The reservations' economic environ- 
ments are typified by high unemployment and 
low family income levels. (See p. 1.) 

Several major Feder al agencies administer 
business or industrial development programs 
unuer which Indians can obtain financial or 
technxccil assistance to imorove economic con- 
ditions on reservations. (See p. 2.) 

GAO's study, including its survey of busi- 
nesses, showed that the agencies reviewed 
have had limited success. 

GAO recommended that the Office of MaTiaqement 
and Budget 

— provide f^?r an orgdnizaticnal framework 
clarifying Federal Indian economic devel- 
opment program and coordination responsi- 
bilities (see p. 40) and 

—work with heads of departments and agencies 
to develop, by means of an interagency 



Lli)1.5. tu*it. U p on r(* n-,0 V/ 1 , 1 M e 1 1 p o * 1 
cev«f dote vMouid be noted ijofcon 
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committGc , ( 1 ) improved proceduies coi 

pi oject evaluation and moaitoi inq arx3 ( 2 ) a 

— systemat ic bcoad-^sc<ale pt omot ional- ptogcam 

(see pp. 24 and 45), 

GAO also recommended that the Secretary of 
the interior have the Coutmissioner of Indian 
Affairs identify solutions to problems of ex- 
cessive I nd i an labor turnover and consider 
establishinq a posteiiiployment counseling pro- 
gram as one possible solution to helping the 
Indian worker adjust to a structured work en- 
vironment. (See p. 41.) 

The five Federal agencies that commented on — 
the report qeneraily agreed with the facts 
and conclusions and, except for Intei ior , 
cuppoited the need for improvements in Indi=^n 
economic dGvelop:nent programs as embod ied in 
the i ecommendat ions . (See p. 46 • ) 

"TntTeFi or"~dl's'aIj|Teed wiTfiHGT^U's recommendations^ 
and expr esfsed . a r el uctanco to initiate any 
corrective c-jctions without a tribal initiative 
on a reservation-by--reservation basis. (See 
pp. 4 7 to 50. ) 

Interior said it did not advocate establishing 
a f oriiidl coordinating mechanism as recoiraended 
by GAO but that it would cooperate with such 
a group if one were established. (See p. 47.) 

GAO recognizes the role of tribal governments 
in effecting economic, development of Indian 
reservations but bel ieves the Federal Govern- 
ment must take the lead in a promotional, pro- 
gram to insure that its scope and direction 
are broad enough to reach businesses most com- 
patible with reservation development and, 
whenever possible , to channel economic poten- 
tial onto the appropriate reservations. (See 
p. 48.) 

A formal coordinating mechanism would provide 
a focal point for progra.r. administratois in- 
volved in Ind ian economic development e^'f or ts 
to share experiences and^wotk toward a sound 
approach to Indian economic development as- 
sistance. (See p. 40.) 
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Rewards at stake through better pi ogr ftn 
results are considerable. If jobs planned 
_ f or I ndi.a n th r ough f ede r a 1 1 y , f u ^dc^cj .pr o c ta 
had been real izod, unemployment on thc^ seven 
reservations GAO reviewed would hr^ve dropped 
about 70 percent, (See p, 2t>.) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTIOM , 

About 550,000 Indians live on or near the inore than ^ 
200 reservations under Federal juriediction. The reserva- 
tions' economic environn^>ents are typified by high unemploy- 
ment and low family income levels* According to 1973 res- 
ervation employn^ent etatistica compiled by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), Department of the Interior, about 
62,000, or 37 percent, of the 167,000 total reservation work 
force was unemployed. On some reservations more than 80 
percent were unemployed. An additional 30, 000, or about 
18 percent, were employed on a 5eagon^lI or part-time basis. 

The poor economic conditions on most reservations and 
their adverse effect on the qi^ality of reservation life are 
of growing concern to the Indian people, the public, and 
Members of Congress, 

FEDERAL EFFOR TS IN PERSPECTIV E 

Tlie stated policy of the Federal Government in to pro- 
vide Indian*- full participation in the American way of life 
and to assist Indians in achieving a standard of living 
equal to the national average. The national unemployment 
for Cc-tlendar year 1973 was 4.9 percent. This statistic, 
however, is not comparable to those available for reserva- 
t^ion Indians. The local BIA Agency offices estimate un- 
employment using whatever information is available, and 
accuracy varies from place to place. Unlike the national 
statistic, personS'»..not seeking work are included because of 
the difficulty in estir^ting ^his group without surveys. 
Including such persons results in a higher unemplo^Taent 
rate, but the extent of the overs tateipent is unknown. 

In 196B the President reaffirmed the Federal Govern- 
ment's policy and comu^nitted Federal agencies to imiorovc the 
economic conditions of reservation Indians where they live 
by 

— boosting the standard of living through economic 
development and emplo^^Tnent programs. 



— providing opportunities to obtain the skills 
necessary to live in equality and dignity, and 

- • ^^-pr-oviding oppor tuni-ties - to- fully participate ' 

economically and socially in the life of modern 
America. 

" Several major Federal departments and agencies admin- 
ister business or industrial .development assistance programs 
under which Indians can obtain financial, and technical 
assistance to improve economic conditions on reservations 
Among these are BIA; the Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) and the Office of Minority Business Enterprises {omE) 
Department of Commerce; the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmllA) and the Rural Development Service (RDS) , Department 
of Agriculture; and the Small Business Administration (SBA) . 

Unlike BIA programs, which are directed solely to 
India.v problems, those of other agencies encompass a much 

larg er_t arget po pulation _^_For_exajnple,._^03±_EmIjA-pr-oct-r-ain^ 
are intended to help the rural areas of the country the 
SBA programs are intended to help all smal.l business j i- 
cludmg minority owned and operated business; and EDA pro- 
grams are intended to help economically distressed areas, 
including Indian reservations. Indian reservation assis- 
tance IS not always viewed separately from that provided 
other eligible groups or individuals. Consequentl", total 
reservation funding is not readily determinable from the 
information systems maintained by the agencies. 

Information that was Ivailable shows a subst^mtial in- 
ZIT^T ^ Government in reservation economic 

Tqvt ^nr^"'. example, between fiscal years 1966 and 

tVn provided about $162 million and 

$20 million, respectively, |for assisting economic develoo- 
ment on Indian reservation^ SBA estimated that during ^he 
period July 1, 1971, through December 31, 1973, nearly 
?18 million had been loaned to reservation Indians." 

The economic development programs of the various de- 
partments and agencies are more fully discucsed in the 
follov.'ing paragraphs. 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Before 1974, BIA had funded reservation business de- 
velopmen t^prar^B r ily tKr ougTi a ^Toan - fund. Some limi ted " 
grant funds about $3.4 million) were made available during 
fxscal year 1971. Also, BIA administered a business pro- 

Zlrn .y. .1'""^'''"''''^ assistance program which was intended, 
among other things, to assist the various Indian tribes in 

,^1^^^'''"^'^:"^ '^^^ expanding existing industrial and 

fo^f^" ^"^f P^-^^^' (2) developing and publicizing in- 
vation. possibilities on Indian reser- 

vations, and (3) establishing Indian-owned enterprises. 

1973 °r^a"? 1' 1965, through Decen^er 31, 

III kiff ?r ^^-^ '^^^^^^^ ^° businesses th;t 

iets nur ''.^'""^'"^ financing from private money mar- 
kets. During this same period, BIA spent more than $12 3 
million under their business promotion and technical assis- 
tance program. 



(25 nTp^^^I^i'?' °^ ""^^ Financing Act of 1974 

K^:> V.b.C. 1451) Significantly increased BIA's 
fund reservation economic development 
sions of the act include 



ability to 
Important provi- 



— increasing the amount of direct revolving fund loans, 
-authorizing bia to make businesrs development grants, 

--establishing new loan guarantee and interest subsidy 
programs for recipients of BIA funding. 

The act authorizes $50 million for revolving fund loans 
fion % r interest subsidy program, and $30 mil- 

lion for business development grants over th^ three fiscal 
years following enactment of the legislation Also the 
act authorizes BIA to guarantee up lo $200 mllUon In ^Lns 
^■^"^^s-^-^^^: ^---^ — - fiscal TeT 
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Department of Commerce \ 

Economic Development %d mini3tration 

under the authority of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-136), EDA has provided 
economic assistance to tribes since fiscal ysar 1966. EDA 
provided 

—grants for overall reservation economic development 
and individual project planning (planning and tech- 
nical assistance) , 

^ —loans and grants for improving the reservations' 
infrastructure- to make the reservations more 
amenable for economic development (public works 
. assistance), and 

— investment capital bo"'help finance business ven- 
tures (business loans). 

rn^ following cable shows the assistance provided b^- 

EDA between 196G and 1973. 

T^'pe of assistance Amount 

(000 omitted) 

Planning $ 6,65'i 

Technical 5^975 

Public works 134,431 

Business loans ' ^4' 595 

Total $16 1,855 

loan ri'^r^ ^r"" provide business 

tTe huTlf /. program. Indications are that 

BiA nil. " business loans will be made by 

BIA under programs established by ^he Indian Financing Act 



^Comxnunity buildings, water and sewer systems, and indus- 
trial fjarks. 
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Fiscal year .1974 funding for EDA totaled over $1.1 
million for planning grants, ovor $1.3 million for techni- 
cal assistance, and over $29 million for public works. 
EDA, through the public worko grants, funded such projects 
as sewer and water lines, access road«, aquaculture pro3ect8, 
community buildings, skill-training centers, and various 
recreational projects. 

An EDA official told us that for fiscal year 1975 
nearly $25 million would be available to finance projects 
on Indian reservations. The projects will not necessarily 
directly involve business development but would provide 
comjnunity service benefits. EDA plans to provide funding 
for planning grants and technical, assistance of $3.2 and 
$2 million, respectively, to reservation Indians. 

EDA is presently operating under an extension of its 
initial legislative authority which expired in 1971. T)ie 
extended authority will expire in June 197G. 

Office of Minority Business Enterprises 

In March 1969, the President, by Executive order, di- 
rected the Secretary of Commerce to "^coordinate as consis- 
tent with law the plans, programs, and operations of the 
Federal Government which affect or may contribute to the 
establishment, preservation and strengthening of minority 
business enterprise." OMBE was established to carry out 
the President's directive. 

OMBE officials told us that OMBE established an Indian 
Desk which draws funds from the general OMBE allocation on 
a project-by-project basis for funding through its various 
regional offices. OMBE does not directly fund Indian busi- 
nesses but rather supports business development organiza- 
tions which supply training and technical assistance to 
Indian enterprises. The Indian Desk received a total of 
$1.8 million funding in fiscal year 1975. 

DepartjTient of Agriculture 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 (Public Law 92-419) 
established procedures for making or insuring loans ''for 
the purpose of improving, developing, or financing business, 
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industry, and emploinnent and improving the economic and 
environmental climate in rural communities." The act 
further specifies that Indian tribes and tribal groups ars 
to be included as eligible for funding. 

The act provides that public borrowers shall be eligi- 
ble for $50 million annually for grants to build and equip 
rural industrial parks and similar facilities . Also, resi- 
dents of rural areas shall be eligible to obtain short-term 
operating loans of up to $50, 000 for small_.business enter- 
prises established in rural areas. FmHA administers these 
programs. 

The Secretary of Agriculture was directed by the act 
to provide leadership and coordination for all Federal rural 
economic development programs. The Secretary assigned RDS 
these responsibilities in 1972. In December 1973, the 
Administrator of RDS established an Indian Desk to serve 
as a point of contact within Agriculture for Indian econom- 
ic development activities. 

The RDS Indian Desk was superseded in November 1974 by 
an Indian Desk in Agriculture's Office of Equal Opportunity. 
The new Indian Desk will be the focal point of all depart- 
mental activities concerning Indians. 

Agriculture officials noted that the RDS Indian Desk 
continues to function in the area of Indian development 
problems in rural areas, coordinating closely with Agri-' 
culture's Office of Equal Opportunity and other agencies 
in the Department having rural development responsibilities. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has also established a 
Special Task Force for American Indian Affairs to assist 
the Indian Desk in carrying out its responsibilities. 
Permanent members of the Task Force have been appointed 
from six agencies within Agriculture. 

Appropriations under the act were first authorized 
in October 1973. Since that time, FmHA has provided 
$656,000 in loans and grantfe for Indian reservation busi- 
ness or industrial projects. Agriculture does not set 
aside business or industrial development funds specifically 
for eligible groups or minorities. 
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The Department of Agriculture does have some funds 
specifically designated for eligible groups or minorities. 
By law, the Indian land acquisitionr-loan program adminis- 
tered by FmliA is available only to Indian tribes and tribal 
corporations. Since the beginning of this program in fis- 
cal year 1971, FmllA has obligated 26 loans totaling 
$22,376,000 to 16 tribes; $10 million has been made avail- 
able for this prpgram in fiscal year 1975'. 

Small Business Administration 

Under the Small Easiness Act (Public Law 85-536), SBA 
is authorized to make loans to individuals or firms for 
generating small business development. SDA's authority 
was expanded under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
as amended (42 U.S.C, 2902a), to assist small business 
concerns located in urban and rural areas by making credit 
available to those who, due to social or economic disadvan- 
tage, have been denied the opportunity to acquire adequate 
business financing through normal lending channels on rea- ' 
sonable terms. 



SBA's financing for enterprises in Indian areas has 
been provided through its regular Business Loan/ Economic 
Opportunity Loan, and Local Development Company Loan pro- 
grams. These programs provided investment capital either 
by lending directly to the entrepreneur or guaranteeing up 
to 90 percent of a lending institution's loan to the busi- 
ness enterprise . 

Technical and management assistance has been available 
through SBA from its employees, the Service Co::ps of Pe- 
tired Executives, the Active Corps of Executives, and con- 
sultants. Counseling may be provided in such areas as 
accounting, marketing, production, and finance. 

PERSPECTIVE ON RESERVATIONS REVIE^vl^D 

To evaluate the effectiveness of Federal efforts to ■ 
help Indians achieve their economic development goals, we 
reviewed the economic development activities undertaken 
with Federal assistance on seven reservations. We selected 
these reservations becfiuse (1) large amounts of Federal 
funds had been spent for their economic development and 
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(2) they provided variation in factors influencing econorrdc 
development succoas, such no proximity to inajor economic 
centore, clirate, general acceaeibility, and geography. 
Four of the 7 reservations vieitcd (Blackf ee t, Crow, Gila 
River, and San Carlos) were included in the 16^ reservations 
EDA identified in 1967 as having the greatest potential for 
economic developr?.ent. 

These reservations and some or their characteristics 
are shown in the following table* The scope of our review 
is discussed in chapter 6. • 

\ 
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CHAPTER 2 

IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN EFFORTS TO PROMOTE RESERVATIONS 



Although EDA funded industrial parks on Indian reserva- 
tions, it and the tribes generally relied on BIA to attract 
new or expanding businesses to the reservations. The 
overall effectiveness of BIA's efforts cannot be measured 
because records are not available. But judging from the 
occupancy rates of reservation industrial parks, the over- 
all success of the promotional program was poor. 

BIA's limited success .\n promoting the reservations 
and industrial parks sternmed, in part, from the fact that 
the environment on many reservations inhibits economic 
development efforts. However, in our opinion, the poten- 
tial for greater success existed and would have been better 
realized if in its promotional efforts BIA had (1) better 
utilized program resources by identifying and concentrating 
their promotional efforts on those t^^pes of businesses most 
compatible with reservation development, (2) been more 
aggressive and more helpful in dealing with interested 
firms, and (3) used current, complete, and reliable promo- 
tional materials. ^ 

To induce businesses to locate on Indian reservations, 
EDA spent about $16 million from 1966 through 1973 to pro- 
vide 37 industrial- parks^ on 33 reservations. According 
to EDA statistics at May 30, 1973, the average occupancy 
rate of the 26 completed parks was about 17 percent the 
total improved acreage. Tlie rate ranged from no occupancy 
to 100 percent. Only 2 parks exceeded 50-percent occupancy, 
5 parks had no tenants, and 11 parks had only 1 tenant. 



Industrial parks consist of an area, zoned industrial, 
developed to attract business and allov; planned growth. 
The 26 completed parks ranged in size from 4 acres to 
410 acres and averaged about 97 acres. Total improved 
acreage averaged about 70 acres. Park development varies 
by EDA region but, as a minimum, should i*iclude the pro- 
vision for two or more facilities on the park (e.g., 
sewer and water lines, or access road and railroad spur, 
etc.). 
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We found similar results for the reservations we 
visited. KD7\ spent over $3 million for seven parks on 
five of the reservci tions . About 1,140 acres of reservation 
land were developed for the parks which were expected to 
provide over 2, 300 permanent emploiTnent opportunities for 
Indians. .As of May 1973, only 16 percent of the available 
acreage was in use and only 611 Indians, or 27 percent of 
expected employment, had been employed. 

EDA used consultants to conduct promotional mail cam- 
paigns but has concluded that the results were poor. In 
November 1973, EDA established an in-house effort which 
they believed was necessary because, in their opinion, BIA 
had not adequately promoted EDA-financed industrial parks. 

FACTORS INHIBITING RESERVATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

During 1969, the Joint Economic Committee compiled a 
compendium of studies which included articles prepared by 
Federal agencies (including BIA, EDA, and SBA) and Indian 
organizations depicting the economic and social conditions 
on Indian reservations. Ihese studies identified several 
factors which inhibit economic development, including 

— competition between reservation communities and 
nearly 18,000 towns and citie.*? which are also 
looking for new economic :opportunities ; 

— differences between Indians* concepts of tim.e/ - 
production standards, and absenteeism and those 
of industry; 

— gaps in the educational attainment of Indians as 
compared to non-Indians (median level of schooling 
of Indians in 1970<^was 9.8 years while the national 
median was 12.1 years); 

— shortages in quantity and quality of job skills; 

— deficiencies in exploitable natural resources on 
some reservations; 
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— difficulties in Indians'- obtaining credit because 
of not being accustomed to ordinary business prac- 
tices and a lack of management or technical training; 
and 

— disincentives of physical isolation and poor trans- 
portation facilities which have discouraged other- 
wise interested concerns. 

These stuc^ies conclude that Indian reservations are 
generally not^^nttti^cive to economic development. 

Impact of factors on location decisions 
of businesses surveyed by GAP 

To evaluate the impact of factors such as the above 
on decisions of businesses to locate on reservations, we 
mailed questionnaires to 229 businesses. The businesses 
were identified for us by four BIA area offices as t.iose 
being interested in locating on a reservation during fiscal 
years 1970 through 1974. (The accompanying map shows the 
10~State area covered by the four area officer.) v;e also 
wanted to determine what potential existed to attract 
these businesses through better promotional efforts. Our 
findings regarding this potential are discussed on pages 15 
and 16. 

The survey results w'ere^encd^^^^^ we believe, 

import^iant in terms of the outlook for economic development 
potential of Indian reservations. It should be noted that, 
since these results represent a segment of industry, im- 
plications should not be drawn for the attitudes of indus- 
trv as a whole. 

Despite the existence of unfavorable conditions on 
the reservations, the respondents generally do not consider 
such factors as physical isolation and competition by non- 
Indian communities detrimental to their location-selection 
decision. 

Profile of businesses responding to surve y 

Questionnaires were completed and returned by 62 of 
the businesses, most of which were manufacturing firms 
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leproscnting a wide variety of liqht manufacturing business 
lines. The remaining questionnaires were returned as un- 
deliverable, were incomplete, or were not returned* Several 
respondents DIA identified as being interested in locating 
on a reservation told us that they should not have been so 
identified and did not complete the questionnaire. 

The firms completing the questionnaire varied in size 
of work force from a few to about 500 employees with an 
average of 95 potential , employees per location. Using 
Standard Industrial Classifications and Department of 
Commerce 1972 industry statistics, we estim.ated the poten- 
tial economic impact of all 62 respondents to be $47 million 
in salaries a year. This estimate is somewhat conservative 
because it does not include an indeterminate amount of 
locally purchased services, supplies, and raw materials. 

The total estimated payroll of $47 million equates to 
$7,900 per employee per year; however, the total potential 
economic impact is probably more than $47 million due to 
the multiplier effect* Tlie multiplier is an economic con- 
cept which recognizes that as additional workers and out- 
side investment are added to a region's (or reservation's) 
economy, the ncted increases for additional trade, service, 
and government activity to support this new economic activ- 
ity. 

A longer range positive aspect of the multiplier 
effect is that the increased economic activity stimulated 
by the initial site location will, in turn, induce additional 
development of the economy to provide the goods and services 
needed to satisfy increased local demand* 

In addit.^on to the potential dollar impact, tlie wide 
variety of light manufacturing business lines would also 
provide a stable labor demand which could contribute perma- 
nent Indian emplo^nr^ent opportunities. Few of th'> respon- 
dents were engaged in extractive industries whose longevity 
depended on the supply of natural resources. 

Most ware associated with such businesses as luggage 
manufacturing, mobile-home construction, injection m>olding 
of plastics, and electronics. These ti'pes of businesses 
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require considerable ' capital investments • , 

estimated cost per plant for inveat^L ;f ^Jf^f °' 

businesses responding to our survey was abojf ^I'n'Iuion 

?i^^^}^^^l^Jtowjird_ reservations 
as location cho icn " 

still rLined an nearest but'eL'^r^"''^ 
ing locating on a reservation nf\? ^^^^^ely consider- 
nesses, 15 3ere no l^T^erJ^JVT^^::^^- 
1 die not corrunent A foh-.i -.n r^iocatirj and 

sented in the res'^on^es^'we" i t^cT^^-^rj^r^r^^* 
tions mentioned; 43 percent oi^ reserva- 
related to thes; 6 res^r'ation^"^""'^' we .oceived 

tion choices. We wfre SeL^J ^'"^ °" ^'^^^"^ 

tive importance busInes.C artacVer.'^""'''"^ '"'^ 
(2) how the businesserra'ef the r serv.^' 
familiar with in ter.s of the Lctors " '''' ^"^'^^ 

busing: r'^'pon's'^ri^'sh'o-: ^° 
following ""^""^ descending order in the 

Location factors 

Labor force availabilitv 

Facility requirements 

Transportation requirements 

Raw materials and/or supplies 

Site location and development 

requirements 
Geographic location 
Financial and other assistance 
Employee housing availability 
Tax advantages 
Proximity to markets 
Population (market potential) 
Social and co!m;unity amenities 
Climate 
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As indicated above, the most important factors cited 
(considered necessary) as affecting the choice of a loca- 
tion were labor force availability, facility requirements, 
and transportation. Such considerations as remoteness, 
employee housing availability, and sito locations (which 
could be thought of as negative points in attracting busi- 
nesses to reservations) were not considered important by 
the respondents. .Even financial incentives were not gen- 
erally considered to be critical factors for the reserva- 
tions. 

Attitudes of the businesses toward conditions on the 
reservations were positive to those factors they considered 
most important in a decision to locate. The reservations 
received good ratings on the availability of labor, facili- 
ties, and transportation (considered necessary or important 
by the businesses). 

Most of the respondents said they had also considered 
nonreservation sites; 66 percent considered the reservation 
locations as competitive with the nonreservation sites. 

BIA PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS 

BIA promotional efforts were fragmented among the 
headquarters, regional, and area offices; each office gen- 
erally acted independently. Although the Washington head- 
quarters office was responsible for overall direction of 
field promotional activities, the office had not developed 
procedures or issued guidelines for systematic use bv the 
field and area office personnel. 

Two principal weaknesses were consistent in the promo- 
tional efforts— (1) attempts were made to attract businesses 
without first having an adequate understanding of how these 
businesses might fit into a reservations environment and 
.(2) information available was not periodically updated or 
evaluated in an effort to increase the effectiveness of 
promotional efforts. As a result, program resources were 
not effectively used. 



An Interior official told us that the Los Angeles and 
Chxcago BIA" field offices aimed their efforts at regional 
business firms while the headquarters staff concentrated 
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on national firms having branches and office", across t-hr. 
country. The Washington staff was also re-.oonsible for 
providing direction and administrative services to tho " 
field offices. • 

The LOS Angeles office was responsible for assisting 
firms located west of the Mississippi River; the Chicago 
office helpea the remainder. BIA area office personnel 
also did some promotional work, but this was generally 
limited to following up leads provided by the Chicago and 
Los Angeles offices, local utility companies, and the 
tribes. 

The promotional efforts by both the headquarters and 
field offices primarily involved mailing campaigns. Mail- 
ing lists were compiled from various sources (such as State 
manufacturing directories and recormnendations from asso- 
ciates) n>ostly on the basis of personal judgment rather than 
actual knowledge of how such industries might relate to 
reservation conditions. The Los Angeles field office ef- 
fort involved blanket coverage of all California industrial 
businesses employing more than 25. 

Although the field offices solicited businesses for 
locating to Indian reservations, we were told that any 
firms expressing interest were referred to BIA erea offices 
for promotional followup. Inadequacies in the BIA area 
office promotional records surfaced in several responses 
we received from businesses. Although identified by BIA 
as businesses having an interest in locating on a reserva- 
tion, several respondents indicated otherwise and were 
surprised that they were so identified. 

According to a BIA headquarters official, all of the 
files on the identity and number of firms they communicated 
with were lost m the takeover and occupation of the BIA 
headquarters building in 1972. Recent BIA promotional 
effort has been limited to communication initiated by the 
tribes or walk-in contacts. No outreach promotional cam- 
paign is presently being conducted or planned. 

Additionally, under a recent BIA reorganization, the 
headquarters staff serves only in a policy role and no 
lon-'.r directly controls field office operations-including 
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those proiTMDtional activities previously carried out by the 
Chicago and Los Angoles office. The field offices now 
report directly to the area directoriw In cormenting on 
this report, Interior said that BIA will provide whatever 
assistance or try to provide whatever resources a tribal 
government requests but will not unilaterally pursue 
economic development on Indian reservations. According to 
Interior, unless tribal authorities take the initiative 
there will be no promotional efforts. 

Promotional efforts not aggressive 

The businessmen responding to the survey indicated 
that they had to actively pursue sources of information, 
partly because cf BIA's passive rather than active promo- 
tional efforts. Also, several of the business.tten told us 
they lost interest in business development on Indian reser- 
vations because the Indians did not show ah interest and 
did not encourage the businessmen. A BIA headquarters 
official also believed that tribal attitude and management 
were a hindrance to effective business development, EDA 
officials told us that tribal attitudes toward business* 
development often change with tribal elections and there- 
fore affect industrial development activities. 

Although not all of the problems e:cperienced by the ' 
respondents involved promotional efforts, many appeared to 
us to be the type which would be responsive to such efforts, 
By not effectively interfacing with business or following 
up on legitimate prospects, substantial economic develop- 
ment opportunities were lost or postponed. 

The replies to 25 of the 62 completed questionnaires 
showed that the businessmen had encountered the following 
types of problems: 
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Type of problem. Nuniber citinc^ p >-ohlo.. 

Poor promotional efforts 9 

Too much redtape 4 

Reservation's poor economic 

environment 4 

Lack of Federal or tribal 

interest , 

4 

Not enough incentive to move 3 

Unskilled or inefficient labor 

force 2 

Specifically, some of their comments were: 

—One respondent said he waited a year for a decision 
on financial assistance and then decided to locate 
elsewhere; 6 months later he was told that the 
needed assistance was available. 

—Another respondent said that he believed that BIA 
and the tribal councils could have been more ag- 
gressive in publicizing their needs for new busi- 
ness startups on available sites. It was unfor- 
tunate that the firm wanting to locate had to take 
the initiative. Nevertheless, his aim was to 
eventually start up his business on a reservation. 

—A third respondent had the impression that the 
Indian leadership he had come in contact with was 
afraid to be , aggressive in its promotion of in- 
dustry. There was much evidence of a general 
lack of cohesiveness among. the tribal leaders. 

The type of promotional competition which reservations 
m the marketplace is illustrated by the efforts of a 

parksTf L'"' "T^" ""^'"^ developed two industrial 

"1' "°^th of the Gila River Reserva- 

tion s three industrial parks. Company officials told us 
that an mdepth study of park locations is performed before 
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they select a specific site. The study includes an evalua- 
tion of the availability of transportation and other utili- 
ties. They also consider the supply of manpower, sources 
of financing, existing tax rute structure, and trends in 
the local business economy, A public relations firm was 
hired to promote the industrial parks. It prepared color- 
ful multipage pamphlets containing . economic information on 
the parks "and surrounding areas. 

Local real estate firms were used to attract tenants.- 
For example, any broker in the Phoenix area who is respond 
sible for referring a tenant to the park receives 5 percent 
of the first 5 years' rental income if the tenant locates 
in the park. If the tenant decides to purchase rather than 
rent, the broker is entitled to 6 percent of the sale price. 
Because it is easier to attract tenants to a park that is - 
not completely empty, tenants are allowed to purchase land 
in the park during the early stages of development. The 
national firm's staff coordinated business site and plant 
design, engineering, construction, and financing to meet 
potential tenants' specifications. 

An official of the firm told us that the two parks 
were constructed between 1965 and 1968. Information he 
gave us on park occupancy as of August 1974 showed that 
the oldest park was more than 97-percent occupied and tliat 
'the other park was more than 89-percent occupied. In 
contrast, the three parks on the' Indian reservations we re- 
viewed, which v;ere completed before 1968 and have been open 
for over 5 years, are only about 19-percent occupied. 



Unreliable promotional literature 

Our analysis of promotional materials and information 
available to businesses from BIA showed that the material 
was in some cases incomplete, outdated, and/or unreliable. 

BlA's guidelines require area office industrial devel- 
opment specialists to provide current economic and manpov/er 
resource data to headquarters and industrial development 
field offices. The guidelines do not specify, hov/ever, the 
frequency of this information flow or how the information 
s'lould be gathered or its form* 
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A BIA r^rea office industrial specialist told us that 
promotional material concerning a reservation was geiu^rally 
not available. When it was, the material was too old to be 
effectively u&ed. He; said that the last promotional material 
he had available from BIA was dated 1966. 

BlA's Chicago industrial development specialist told 
us that he updated, whenever he could, the information 
fact sheets on each reservation. He said that he expected 
area office personnel to send him updated information, but 
this has not worked out very well. Some of his information 
was as much as 5 years old. 

Some examples of the inadequacies we noted in tho 
promotional material follow. 

— Promotional material used by BIA*s Chicago industrial 
development staff during 1974 for the Blackfeet 
Reservation indicated that air service into the area 
was provided by West Coast Airlines. We noted, liow- 
ever, that West Coast Airlines has since been renamed 
Hughes Airwest and has not provided air service to 
the area for^-at least 4 years. 

— Reservation' piopulation was shown to be about 3,000 
residents in promotional material used during 1974 
describing the Yakima Reservation. The population for 
1973, however, was about 6,300 residents. In 
addition, the promotional material indicated that 
air service, which was discontinued m 1966, was 
still available* 

— A BIA official said that promotional material des- 
cribing the Gila River Reservation's three industrial 
parksil included outdated econorr.ic data, such as the 
cost of power. Another agency official said that 
the reservation's labor, eiAployment, and population 
statistics were also inaccurate. 

— The promotional material did not describe the skills 
of the unemployed on the Svin Carlos Reservation. 

E DA PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS 

Past EDA promotional activities included two consultant 
contracts to develop and implement a mail campaign. Tlie 
contractors mailed information to a nur.'iber of firms concerning 
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business opportunities on Indian reservations where CDA had 
funded industrial parks. The firma were identified from 
mam: f acturers directories in such heavily industrialized 
States as California and Wew York, 

EDA officials told us that the results of the con- 
tractors* nail campaign were poor and that as a result no 
new businesses located on a reservation. Consequently, in 
November 1973, EDA established an Industrial Development 
Office to help attract businesses to Indian reservations 
and to help existing reservation businesses continue 
operations. The office is staffed by three professionals 
and has an operating budget of about $110,000, An EDA 
official told us t]iat BIA's promotional prOv7rarri was con- 
sidered to be inadequate for drawing businesses to EDA*s 
industrial park projects. EDA considered its efforts 
essential to protect its investment in t]^*e reservations. 

The group's efforts to date have been to (1) identify 
(based on a series of EDA in-vhouse studies) the type of 
business best suited to the Indit'.n reservation, (2) develop 
economic profiles of growth' areas in and around reservations, 
(3) obtain data on buaipess^ interest in these areas, and (4) 
initiate a nail proniotion ccunpaign directed to those indus- 
tries most interested in the reservation growth areas. 

We were told that the EDA staff began by concentrating 
on California firms having annual sales exceeding $5 million 
employing over 100 en^ployces; and engaging in electronics, 
metal fabrication, plastics manuf ?ctur ing , or machine tools. 
These industry types are -sim.ilar to those which responded 
to cur business survey and, in general, were positive in 
their attitudes toward Indian reservations as potential 
locat.cn choices. (See pp. 12 and 14.) Maps showing th.e 
locavion of industrial parks and general socioeconomic in- 
formation are mailed to all prospects. Additional informa- 
tion on particular reservations sites is provided to inter- 
ested businesses . 

As of January 1975, EDA*s mail campaign and personal 
followup on responses had resulted in four firm.s* locating 
on a reservation. Six other prospects had been identified 
for five rei::ervation " locations , and tribal grant application 
were being processed to help finance building construction 
for the six new businesses. EDA officials told us that they 
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have met with 13IA to discuss this promotional campaign, but 
no agreements have yet been^reached of whether EDA ' j pro- 
motional efforts will be exFanded to cover all Federal pro- 
motional activities for reservation economic development. 

RESULTS OF OTHER STUDIES 

Consultant's study 

A consulting firm's report prepared in 1972 for EDA 
provided an evaluation of industrial development efforts 
on Indian reservations. The firm noted that the literature 
used to promote reservation sites was not adequate and that 
It was insufficient to aid the business prospect in deter- 
mining whether a proposed site met his needs. Labor avail- 
ability, productivity, and costs were poorly documented. 
The consultant said that basic literature about the sites 
should be prepared and updated yearly. The report suggested 
that Federal efforts had been hampered by fragmentation of 
authority, responsibility, and performance and by lack of 
timeliness in decisionmaking. Further, it stated that, 
to those outside the reservation, tribal officials appeared 
to lack the necessary commitjnent, attitude, and understanding 
of fundamental factors involved in industrial development. 

EDA studie s 

. EDA has been concerned about the adequacy of promotional 
efforts on Indian reservations and their effects on attract- 
ing businesses to EDA-financed industrial parks. In an 
effort to evaluate its economic development programs, EDA 
conducted two studies; one study was concluded in 1972 and 
the other in 1973 (with an update , in 1974). 

i 

n ■ 

Both studies recommended that| if Indian reservation 
industrial parks were to be succesfeful, EDA would have to 
ossv^me greater responsibility for Industrial promotion 
A0 indicated earlier (see p. 22), EDA has initiated 
promftional efforts. 

CONC Ll^ SIQNS 

Many factors, both social and environmental, make 
it difficult to attract industrial and commercxal enter- 
prises to Indian reservations. Notwithstanding the diffi«- 
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culties, many businesses responding to our survey question- 
naire indicated interest in locating on reservations. We 
believe that more could be done to better identify such 
firms and to focus limited program resources on those 
industries which are more apt to choose reservations as 
location sites. Other possible improvemaxits include pro- 
viding better and up-to-date promotional material; better 
and closer working arrangements among the Federal/ tribal, 
and business representatives; and aggressive program admin- 
istration. 

EDA's present effort appears to be a step in the right 
direction, but it is not enough. It is limited by its 
focus on EDA's industrial parks only and by the time and 
money a small headquarters staff can provide. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that, to increase the effectiveness of the 
Indian reservation promotion program, the Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, work with the Secretaries of the 
Interior, Commerce, and Agricultu - ; the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration; ana other agency heads he 
deem:: appi*6priate , to establish an interagency coitanittee 
which would 

— identify industries which are most likely to consider 
locating on a reservation, 

— aggressively encov\rage and assist those firras 
identified as having an interest in locating on a 
reservation, and 

— insure the availability of curren'- promotional 
literature and materials. 
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iNfEED FOR IMPROVED PROJECT EVALUATI ON- AN D MON ITOFUk^n 

EDA and SDA spent about $23 million from 1966 to 1973 
to fund the 28 major economic development projects we rc- 
viewed at the 7 reservations we visited. BIA contributed 
ovr.r $G00,000 to the projects in on-the-job training funds. 
Of these 28 projects, 15 had ceased operations and 9 were * 
in financial difficulty as of May 1974. Consequently, over 
1,300 of the nearly 1,700 planned permanent enploymont 
opportunities for Indians were lost or in danger of boinc; 
lost. Realization of the planned jobs would have reduced 
the 7 reservations' unemployment Qf 2,415 by about 70 per-, 
cent. As of May 1974, the Federal Cover nmont sur.tained 
losses of about $2.2 million. The tribes also incurred 
f inane ial losses . 

In our opinion, EDA and SBA have not adequately evalu- 
ated the feasibility of proposed business ventures on res- 
ervations before providing financing assistance. In some 
cases these^agencies did not require the development of ^ll 
necessary information to permit a good evaluation of the 
business ventures* prospects. in other cases the agencies 
provided financing without requiring the resolution of 
known problems. 

Once financing had been provided, EDA and SBA did not 
monitor the business ventures* operations to promptly iden- 
tify deficiencies in these operations and to provide the 
assistance needed to correct them before they became so 
severe that they cause^^ operations to be discontinued. E>:« 
cessive turnover of Indian labor war a problem encountered 
by most of the federally ^funded projects. 

In our opinion, the provision of competent technical 
assistance, particularly during the early stages of oiDora- 
tion, can substantially improve the prospects for success 
of high-risk ventures. 

Evaluations by EDA and SBA also identified a need for 
improvement in project evaluation and monitoring procedures. 
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By tho very nature of tho programs, businoss vonturco 
funded by SBA and EDA generally involve greater risks thaJi 
do tho typical new buoiness ventureo financed through con- 
ventional eourcos. Thus, there is a strong need for care- 
ful evaluation of all factors bearing on the feasibility 
of these business oporationa so that chances of their suc- 
cess can be maximized. 

By law- EDA is a high-risk investor. EDA officials told 
us that major attention is paid to job development potential 
and that only minimal qualifications are required in the 
various aspects of tho investment package. High-risk-busi- 
ness failures are not vinique to reservations, but tho rea- 
sons for failure are found in greater variety and more fre- 
quently there. Changing markets, poor management, and re- 
lated factors are major causes of business failure. The re- 
gional staffs for both ayencies had responsibility for deter- 
mining a proposed project's eligibility, feasibility, and 
development priority and for assisting applicants to properly 
complete applications for financial assistance. If the proj- 
ect application was for loan moneys, the project proposal 
had to demonstrate repayment ability. 

The agencies' headquarters staffs reviewed the applica- 
tions, after regional office approval, for completeness and 
compliance with fundirtg; requirements . Following headquar- 
ters office approval, the regional office staff assumed re- 
sponsibility for reviewing design and equipment specifica- 
tions, monitoring construction, and insuring compliance with 
agency project construction and operation requirements* 

Each agency's manual of operations sets forth the types 
of businc ::s eligible for development assistance, the loan 
or grant application processing steps, and the operating 
requirements for approved projects • Although EDA's guide- 
lines established the specific circanistai^ces in which fea- 
sibility studies were required to be submitted with a proj- 
ect application, SBA required feasibility studies when the 
regional office "d-^ '•'ermines it to be necessary." EDA's 
guidelines, howf^vcr, did not specify what information should 
bo included in feasibility studios; SBA's did. 
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In general, tho agencies' procedures nnd orncticns for 
project evaluation and monitoring did not change in any 
material respect during our reviev/. m most cases infor- 
mata.on available to us indicated that projocts were funded 
even though questions concerning the projects' foasibilitv 
remained unanswered. Although fvmding agencies evaluated' 
projects to determine whether a market existed for their 
product, they generally did not perform an indct.th evalu- 
ation to insure that the applicant had identified marketing 
strategies, reputable suppliers, or oltornative sources of" 
capital. 

_ For the 28 projects we reviewed, sufficient documen- 
tation was net available for us to determine what infor- 
mation the funding agencies relied on during proapproval 
review for 11 projects. Our review of the i? projects 
where sufficient cJocuincntation was availcVulc showed that 
for 16 of them there was no information concerning the 
projects' operating plans. For example, the suoporting 
information submitted with funding appl ications" f or those 
projects which had failed v;as not specific concerning one 
or more of the following areas. 

— Raw material supplies. 

— Labor force availability and skills.. 

— V.'orking capital. 

"-Plan for management services. 

In our opinion, this information is necessar>- to r^ro- 
vide assuraiice that only those projects with a rea^on-c-bJe 
opportunity for survival are funded, m sowe cases infor- 
mation was availcible v/hich should have raised doubts about 
the viability of the projects being reviewed, but this in- 
formation apparently v/as ,not adequately considered. 

Applicants for oDA and EDA assistance are conp^dercd 
by private lenders to be high-risk ' borrowers . Because of 
this high risk, intensive followup by the fu/^ding agencies 
IS necessary to monitor project operations and provide 
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ansictancQ if needed. FDA and SDA c;uidolincj3 reqviired 
naintainincj followup with borrov/ern' alter the project fund- 
ing was approved. For example, > SBA*s guidelines provided 
that; « *? 

••Loan servicing reflects a positive outlook of 
continuing effort to meet the problems of the 
small business involved, it is based on the prem- 
ise that loan administration is a matter of 'full 
service assistance' to SDA borrowers. The borrower 
provides the Agency with a complete and continuing 
picture of ]iis operation which, together with data 
developed within and without the Agency, supplies 
SEA with sufficient baL^ic information on which to 
mak^ sound suggestions and, as necessary, to take 
corrective action. This knowledge is used positively 
and to the fullest advantage with emphasis through* 
out on strengtliening or saving loans and businesses*.'* 

EDA and SDA guidelines further -specif ied that primary 
servicing effort be directed toward problem loans— for 
example, borrowers who were not submitting the required fi- 
nancial statements. Problem loans are often identified by 
adverse financial and operating conditions in borrowers' 
financial statements. The guidelines required that onsite 
visits be made as determined necessary by the official re- 
sponsible for the particular loan(s). 

SDA provided funds for 14 of the 28 business firms we 
reviewed. Generally, the borrowers wore not submitting the 
required financial information to SDA. SEA officials re- 
sponsible for monitoring seven of the projects told us they 
were not trying tc obtain the required financial information 
and were not making onsite visits because of a lack of man- 
pwer . 

EDA provided funds for the remaining 14 projects. 
Generally, there was not enough documentation in the proj- 
ect files to determine specific actions EDA took to com- 
ply with their guidelines. However, EDA officials told us 
that very little pos tf uivding monitoring was done due to a 
lack of manpov/er and the uncertainty of future funding for 
the EDA program. 
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PROBLEMS ILLUSTiUvT ED BY SELECTI-D 
PRQTECTS REVIEV.'ED. BY GAP ~ 

The following examples of projects which oncovrnterc^ 
difficulties in operating successfully illustraco the- need 
for realistic consideration of ca-nplete information on pro^^ 
ect feasibility in deciding whether to fund proposed proj- 
ects and continual monitoring. 

Furniture factory 

EDA funded this project thrcxigh a $194,805 direct 
loan in 1966 and c loan guarantee of ?360,000 in 1%7 The 
project was to establish a furniture-manuf arturing facto-- 
on the Yakima reservation to provide permanent cinploy»,en(t' 
for 140 Indians. The Yakima Indian Tribe provided the land 
and constr-.icted the building for the factory, bia Provided! 
over $500,000 in on-the-job training funds during the period 
the firm operated. The factory closed in 1971 for lack of 
a market. 

Acting for EDA,^ SBA evaluated the project and, in 
April 1966, recommended the project's approval to EDA, ' 

i 

In May 1966 the SBA regional office in the area which ^ 
contained about one-half of the applicants' proposed iaarkr.t \ 
subriitted information to SDA headquarters raising serious' ? 
quaiitions concerning the project's economic feasibility ^ 
This information pointed out that industry represonfcatiCes ' 
in the planned marketing area did not believe the firn's i 
marketing strategy was feasible, m its letter to SEA ^ I 
headquarters, the SDA regional office stated: ' ; 

"It would, therefore, appear that the basic assump- I 

tions used for this proposal are not entirely correct » 
and that while there is a possibility of success, 

there is also a great risk of failure in view of' ' 

the intense competition presently in being. Fvr_ i 

thermore, the * * * proposed method of operation ' ' 

would not provide a con.petitive service comparable 1 

to existing companies." i 

I 
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SBA, upon request, performed project evaluations for EDA, 
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SBA headquarters believed that:, since the tribe was supply- 
ing the land and building (cost of building estimated at 
$750,000), the tribe was exposed to greater risk than EDA. 
SBA believed the possible positive economic iuipact of the 
project was worth the risks. The documentation available 
did not show whether EDA was notified of the possible ad- 
verse market information. 

The anticipated market did not mater ia.l jW, and the 
factory's production was largely retained in Inventory. 
Because of insufficient sales, the operation ceased in 1971, 

In 1972 the Yakima Tribe purchased the machinery and 
equipment financed by v.he EDA direct loan for approximately 
$217,000, including a $41,940 prior lien held by a bank. 
EDA paid $267, 022^ to a bank for its 'obligation under the 
loan guarantee. The tribe reopened the factory in 1973 as 
a tribal operation. in August 1974 the plant comptroller 
told us that the operation had borrowed an additional, 
$650,000 from the tribe and v/as operating at a loss be-- 
cause of difficulties in capturing a share of the market. 

Feed mill 



Three non-Indians originally submitted the loan appli- 
cation to EDA's predecessor agency (Area Redevelopment 
Authority) in 1963 to establish a feed mill and alfalfa de~ 
hydrator plant on the Crow Reservation, and EDA ultimately 
approved the loan in 1966 for $667,000. 

In 1967, after unsuccessfully trying to get a national 
firm to lease and operate the" mill, the applicants decided 
to eliminate the dehydrator portion of the project. In 
1968 EDA approved the revised project for $352,000. The 
applicants also obtained an SBA working capital loan guar- 
antee for $70,000 in October 1969. 

After loan approval in 1968, but before its disburse- 
ment in October 1969, one* of the officers of the feedmill 
died. According to an EDA report prepared after the proj-- 
ect quit operating in January 1971, the man had been the 
key to the project's success; after his death the firm was 
left without market, management, or raw materials. EDA's 
Western regional office, as pointed out in the 1971 report, 
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had reconm.ndod that tho lo-.n not bo disbursed. This report 
also pointed out that regional counsel concurred with this 
recoiPinendation because it was apparent after this man's 
pnf J ^^^"^ ^'^'^ possibility Of repaioncnt was remote at bost.^ 
EDA headquarters disbursed the funds anyway. 

According to the EDA report, the feedmill closed in 
January 1971 because of poor management and lack of working 
capital, in addition, during the firm's first year, diffi- 
culties were encountered in keeping Indians employed. For 
example, of 14 hired, all but 1 had quit. . 

^ .--.^^J.rr^"^'^ concern to the firm's manaaement in 
April 1969 because only one Indian was employed and sug- 

?he oLn^'^ ^'"^'-^ on-U,e-job training program. 

The plant manager refused because of the excessive amount 
of paperwork involved and because of past difficulties v-' ^h 
Indicin employees. 

A different private firm assumed operations in 1971. 
At the time of our review, the EDA loan was delinquent SBA 
had lost $25,000, and the tribe had lost $56,000. 

Fish reduction plant 

An application to EDA for a $650,000 direct loan was 
submitted in May 1966. The applicants also requested-a 90- 
percent guarantee of a $150,000 working-capital loan. The 
project on the Makah Indian Reservation v;as to establish a 
floating fish reduction plant at Neah Bay, Washington, to 
produce a fish protein supplement for animal food. The raw 
material was to be scrap fish, which would be chemically 
processed into a high-protein, virtually odorless meal. 

Acting for EDA, SBA evaluated the project application 
and recommended in December 19 6 6 that it be turned down 
because there was no evidence thafe enough raw materials 



Both EDA and SBA regulations regarding loans require a 
repayment ability. Further, if, after approval but before 
disbursement, repayment ability is jeopardized, the aaencies 
can take action to protect the Government's interes t in- 
cluding holding up funding until repayment ability is 
demonstrated . 
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covild bo obtained to opGirate tho plant at tho break -even 
point. The feasibility study, prepared by an SBA valuation 
engineer, pointed out that the estimated quantity of. raw 
material to permit the plant to break even was 170 tons of 
fish a day. The report also pointed out that the plant's 
success depended on having an adequate number of fishing 
vessels under contract. 

The SBA evaluator said thE^t it would be extremely 
doubtfvil if the applicant wovtld be able to interest enough 
fishermen in supplying enough fish to operate at a profit 
because the market value of the scrap fish was only 1 cent 
a pound while food fish were selling for 50 to 60 cents a 
pound. 

EDA officials approved the project because the fisher- 
men 's marketing association in the area stated that such a 
plant would be an asset to their vessel owners and that 
they would support it in any way they cculd. However, 
after approval, but before, funding, EDA learned that diffi- 
culties might be encountered in obtaining enough scrap fish 
to operate the proposed facility.^ Three members of the 
marketing association told the EDA area counsel that they 
would not sign contracts to supply the facility becavxse 
they were food fishermen. One member of the marketing 
association's board of directors told the counsel that food 
fishermen make every effort to avoid scrap fish. Despite 
this information, EDA funded the project. EDA files con- 
tained no information to explain its basis for doing so. 

As a result of EDA's decision to fund the project, 
approximately $140,000 of tl^e guaranteed working capital 
loan was lost. In addition, we were told that the collat- 
eral for the $650,000 direct loan was sold for $88,500 • 
The estimated 27 jobs to be created when the plant opened 
were never realized because the plant never operated for 
more than a few hours at a- time from July 1968 through 
1969. 

Plastic cup plant 



This project to manufacture plastic cups on the Gila 
River Reservation in "Arizona was funded by two SBA loan 



guarantees of $641,250 in 1969 and. an SBA loan guarantee 
of $1,320,000 in 1970. After 3 ycrtrn of operations, ti\o 
company waa dissolved through bankruptcy proceedings. 

SBA conducted a series of in-houso feasibility studies 
of the reqvtent ,.for the workincj^capi tal ajid leaoo cjuaranteo* 
The working capital study, dated August 1%8, pointed out 
the following: 

1, The saleability of the company's product in the 
Phoenix area was open to question since available 
market information pertained to a propoued facil- 
ity in Georgia. The study recoirjijended that addi- 
tional inforn\ation about the need for the product 
bo obtained since other plants wore producing the 
B^fCiQ product in the Phoenix area. 

2, Thd productive capacity of the manufacturing 
machines was questioned because of their proposed 
operation iujring three continuous shifts . The 
study recommended that the number and capacity 

of. machines and equipment being used be further 
evaluated because of the possibility of producing 
nore than the firm could sell. 

3. The organizers* continued commitment to the busi- 
ness was questionable because they v/ould have 
little or no money actually invested in the busi- 
ness . 

4. Ratios of supervision, quality control, and in- 
spection personnel to production staff were con- 
sidered to be too high. 

The study concluded that it v/as not possible to make 
a final judgment based on the limited information relating 
to the request for the loan. Accordingly, the study rec- 
ommended that additional information be obtained to insure 
the existence of a profitable venture. 

The lease guarantee study, v;hich included a review of 
the working-capital loan, was prepared by a Pacific Coast 
Area Office SBA official in October 1960/ He concluded 
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that "Dertinent information on this new venture is ^.ri 
ously lacking to the extf-nt th^^ r^r, ^^n^ure is sen- 
be anticipated." rapayiment ability cannot 

it waf the'f2st"sM%°f ''^f''^ ^"^^^ 
According to^ sIToffi^i^l' Wf? ^i^a River Reservation, 
the bankrupted official, the following factors lead to 

\ 

-The firm's inability to compete with manufacturers 
of similar products in the Phoenix area because a 

thff irTrpror PricTSl^w 
Tine tirm s production cost. 

~t^tra^'a^n^'^'^'^^"^'^^ '^"^ ^° management's 

extravagance. Aammistrativo salaries exceeded 
those originally proposed by $77,000 a year and ex- 
pensive automobiles were obtained for manage^nt! 

its lossefbv°^"i ^^"^ ---^^ recover 

icb losoes by sailing the equipment used as collateral Ko 

cause the equipment was specialized and because st^dLf" 

s:^ t! Ts sb: ^^''S'^ °" ^^^TsIizzzl 

Sic^n nAn f ^f^^ult, SBA was able to obtain only about 
Figl Unq fleet 

able 10 Indians to establish "a,s\\%^3\> 

sSnr^h "^^ t°,3tren,t.3„%i2%^^l:^^"^ 

busi;e^ta^^=^.r=irL?^°^1.-L"?^!bi?" ^ 

c.„sia.ati.\i-^h-r- -s^'ibf h'L- x.e^ rs:^ 
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operation plan to provide for the fishing boats' raaximum 
use and proper operation, but the plan was not implemented. 
As a result, each boat operator functioned loosely without 
goals or direction. 

The fishermen encountered many mechanical problems 
v/ith the boats and consequently did not fish much of the 
time. For example, during 1972 the boat doing the most 
fishing was out a total of only 552 hours. Assuming an 
8-hour day, the boat was out only about 69* days of the 
year. Representatives of the engine ^manufacturer said 
that some of the problems may have arisen from the lack- oc 
a systematic maintenance program. 

Because fishermen did not fish enough, loan payments on 
the boats were not made on schedule. Only about $4,800 of 
the nearly $56,000 loan principal required to be repaid over 
the initial 5~year period was actually repaid. T|ie $4,800 
was repaid by only 3 of the 10 boats. * 

In addition to the lack of an 'operating plan, an 
accounting system\ had not been established. As a result, 
SBA was unable to obtain the periodic financial statements 
which it relied on to monitor project progress since project 
startup in 1968. Yet assistance was not provided until 1972 
when funding was obtained through OMBE for a management 
consultant firm to evaluate the Makah fishing-fleet opera-- 
tions and to develop a plan which would enable the fleet to 
operate profitably. The resultant plan, implemented in 
June 1973, provided for a business manager and an accounting 
syst,em. 

An SBA official told us that, since implementation of 
the plan, the fishing fleet's operations and repayments 
have improved. Although the loan is not yet current, the 
fishermen are fishing more and making paym.ents on schedule. 

EX CESSIV E TURNOVER OF TT^i pjAN T.A P OR 

A problem encountered by most of the federally funded • 
projects was excessive turnover of Indian labor , The 
turnover was caused by Indians' inability to adjust readily 
to a structured work environment, leading to excessive ab- 
senteeism and, finally, employment termination. 
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This points out the c!esirability of a systenatic means 
of iTiaintainincj cor/.^.unica tion with er.ployed Indiana. Such 
a system of followup could prevent problemo from developing 
to the point wb.ere an Indian quits employn^ent. Federal and 
tribal officials told us that they believed increased 
counseling could >jclp Indians make the transition from a 
nonwork to a work lifestyle. For example, an official at 
one enplo\T?.ent security office we visited told us that he 
had established an "employer liaison" involving an on-the- 
job training program. When an Indian did not report for" 
work, the employer contacted the liaison. The liaison 
t)^en went to the Indian's home and encouraged the Indian 
to rO;«ort. After 2 rr<:>nths there were no raore problems 
with absenteeism. 

Only one of the reservations visited~-Warm Springs- 
had established an office at a central location which was 
cooperatively staffed by the tribe and by Federal and State 
agencies to provide counseling to reduce turnover among 
employed members of their tribes. Although it was too 
early to assess the effectiveness of this effort. Federal 
and tribal officials thought it would serve to reduce 
turnover among the employed Indians. 

IxMPRO\ n;NU^J-^T S _RECO^!^!£?^^D BY Q TIIER STUDIES 

EDA study 

EDA funded an evaluation of its selected Indian 
reservation program in 1971, The study was perform.ed by 
a consulting firm, and the report was issued in July 
1972, The consultants examined each EDA-approved project 
on all 16 selected reservations, including the ^ we visited 
(Blackfeet, Crow, Gila River, and San Carlos). 

Tne consultants pointed out that, although EDA should 
coiisider providing equity capital for reservation business 
ventures, such capital should be m.ade available only after 
careful f iji»ncial analysis of proposed business \projects. 
The consultants suggejjtcd that projects be more carefully 
monitored. 
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The consultants reconumsnded 21 specific actions EDA 
should initiate to improve the effectiveness of reservation 
economic development projects. The recommendations 
included 

--increasing amounts of technica 1 assistance a"n1d/or 
planning funds to business enterprises; 

--encouraging more involvement by tribal members in 
designing and conducting technical assistance 
projects ; 

—providing critical business information to tribes, 
such as a Iter native sources of capita 1 , reputable 
suppliers, and marketing strategies; 

— proceeding only with projects resulting from well- 
conceived development plans; 

— providing assistance to insure that reservation 
tourism complexes are effectively managed and 
promoted; and 
-\ • 

— implementing an evaluation and monitoring system 
on a project-by-project basis. 

The consultants concluded that business undertakings 
must have management teams with demonstrable skills and 
experience as well as documented business strategies. 

An EDA headquarters official told us that they have 
taken actions on some of the recommendations and are using 
others as the basis for current policy development. 

SBA study 

The Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, SBA, 
issued a report in June 1974 entitled "An Analysis of the 
Status on December 31, 1971, of Minority Recipients of 
Regular Business and Economic Opportunity Loans Made 
Between July 1, 1967 and June 30, 1970." The objectives of 
the study included (I) identifying factors relating to 
minority business success and failure and (2) reconunending 
changes in SBA policies and operating practices related to ^ 
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minority enterprise programs. Although the study did not 
cover programs in Indian communities, the conclusions and 
recoiTjnenda tions, in our opinion, are applicable to Indian 
areas. 

The report contained eight major recommendations for 
actions SBA should initiate to improve operating practices 
in minority enterprise programs. The recommendations 
included 

— establishing systematic follov^p of borrowers, par- 
ticularly within the vulnerable 2-year period after 
financing; 

— revising loan approval criteria to insure considera- 
tion of any specific management deficiencies 
identified and requiring a realistic plan to 
alleviate those deficiencies before approving a loan; 

— providing an effective system to insure enough man- 
agement counseling to all borrowers requiring such 
assistance; and 

— reviewing and strengthening operating practices for 
obtaining periodic postloan financial statements. 

The study concluded that the managerial characteristic 
which appeared to have the greatest effect on business 
success or failure was whether the applicant had previous 
business-dec is ionmaking experience. 

CONCLUSIONS 4 ' 

By the very nature of the programs, business ventures 
funded by SBA and EDA generally involve greater risks than 
do the typical new business ventures financed through conven- 
tional sources. Thus, there is a strong need for careful 
evaluation of all factors bearing on the feasibility of these 
business operations to maximize the chances of their success. 
Changing markets, poor management, and related factors have • 
been major causes of business failure. The provision of 
competent technical assistance, particularly during the 
early stages of operation, can substantially improve the 
prospects for success of high-risk ventures. 
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In our opinion, EDA and SBA have not adequately eval- 
uated the feasibility of proposed business ventures on 
reservations before providing financial assistance. In 
some cases these agencies did not require that all 
necessary inf orir.a tion be developed to permit a good eval- 
uation of the prospects of the business ventures. In 
other cases the agencies provided financing without re- 
quiring that known problems be resolved, 

Gnce financing had been provided, EDA and SBA did not 
monitor the operations of the business ventures to promptly 
identify deficiencies in these operations and provide the 
assistance needed to correct them before they beccime severe 
enough to discontinue operations, Exces- '»ve turnover of 
Indian labor was a problem encountered by most of the 
federally funded projects. 

Federal economic development assistance will continue 
at a relatively high level during the foreseeable future 
under programs administered by several departments and 
agencies. (See pp. 3 to 7.) The- lessons learned from tliis 
svudy and others which have preceded it are relevant to 
the success of future projects and clearly point to the 
need for a better effort by the Federal agencies to improve 
the prospects for successful operation of business ventures 
which they agree to finance, 

Tlie experiences and lessons learned under EDA's and 
SBA's programs should be especially beneficial to BIA since 
tiiese programs are very similar to the loan and grant eco- 
nomic development assistance available under the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 197 4. 

We view the future Indian economic development effort 
as one whose effectiveness depends on cooperative arrange- 
ments among the agencies in reviewing existing procedures 
and developing and implementing improved procedures where 
warranted for approving and monitoring business and 
con-Ln»ercial development projects. 
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We believe these procedures should provide: 



Detailed guidelines for the information to be in- 
cluded in feasibility studies. Such information 
should include, data concerning all factors relevant 
to successful operation, such as data on supply 
sources, labor availability and skills, sources 
and adequacy of working capital, management services, 
transportation facilities, and product markets, 

— Critical evaluation by the funding agency with well 
documented recommendations of actions necessory to 
correct any identified problems that appear likely 
to adversely affect operation of the business. 

— Clear documentation of the basis for financing 

any venture for which problems have been identified 
but not resolved, 

— A plan for monitoring operations of the business 
venture and for providing technical assistance to 
promptly identify and resolve problems that occur, 
particularly during early stages of operation. 

— Followup to insure that the procedures are properly 
implemented. 

The Secretary of the Interior should identify solu- 
tions to the problems of excessive turnover of Indian 
labor. The establishment of a coordinated pos temploymcnt 
counseling program to help the Indian worker adjust to 
a structured work environment appears to be one possible 
solution.. • . 

RECO W'ETOA TION 5 

We recommend that, to provide greater assurance of suc- 
cessful operation of new federally financed business ventures 
on Indian reservations, the Director, Office of Management 
and Budget, work with the Secretaries of the Interior, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture"; the Administrator, Small Business 
Administration; and other agency heads he deems appropriate, 
to establish an interagency contmittee which would develop 
procedures for each agency's use in m.aking systematic 
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evaluations' of proposed business and cornmercial development 
projects and in providing timely monitoring of, and com- 
petent technical assistance for, businesses receiving Federal 
financing assistance. These procedures should provide for 
each of the five factors discussed in the conclusions secticn 
above . 

We recoTPjnend that the Secretary of the Interior have 
the Corrjniosioner of Indian Affairs identify Golutions to 
the problems of excessive turnover of Indian labor and 
consider t-ho establishment of a postemployment counseling 
program as one possible solution to helping the Indian 
worker adjust to a structured work environment, ' 



\ 
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CHAPTEK 4 



NEED FOR LEADE RSHIP ROLE IN DI RECTING AND 
COORDINATING INDIAN zTCONOMlC DEVELOPMENT 

/ 

As indicated in the earlier chapters.; several Federal 
agencies administer programs under which /Indians can obtain 
economic development assistance. Within this proliferation 
of programs, each agency acts independently according to 
differing mission responsibilities, program goala, and 
administrative procedures. 

Responsibility for coordinating Federal economic develop- 
ment assistance efforts is fragmented. it is especially un- 
clear what roles each agency should have in dealing with 
Inc'ian needs in the context of their overall mission and 
program responsibilities. For example: 

--The President has given the Secretary of Commerce, 
through OMBE. the responsibility for coordinating 
Federal programs for strengthening minority business 
enterprises, including^ Indian enterprises, 

--The congress has given the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through RDS, the responsibility to provide leadership 
and coordination of the Federal Government's efforts 
to develop rural areas yhere most Indian reservations 
are located. 

—The Congress has given/the Secretary of the Interior, 
through BIA, the responsibility for helping the 
Indians obtain a standard of living from their own 
productive efforts comparable to that enjoyed hy 
non-Indians in neighboring comn.unitiea . But BIA "a 
responsibility for coordinating all Federal programs 
which affect this effort has not been specified. 

Although Agriculture, Convrncrce, and SBA have established 
points of contact within the agencies for Indian assistance, 
no formal mechanism has been formulated to coordinate overall 
planning, funding, and administration of Federal projects 
Our review suggests a need fo,r such a mechanism. 
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An EDA headquarters official told us that coordination 
of EDA's programs with BIA haa been on an infonT^al basis. 
Furthermore, he said that EDA, has tried every available means 
to cooperate with BIA in developing a viable industrial 
development program but that efforts have received little more 
than Qcknov/ledgment from BIA. He aloo said that the respec- 
tive programs were administered di f ferentlyi but that the 
agencies' efforts tend to overlap. A BIA headquarters 
official told us that coordination efforts have been difficult 
because agencies have not been able to agree on the best 
approach in assisting Indians. 

In December 1974, BIA and EDA held a conference of 
Indian leaders, business leaders, planners on Indian reser- 
vations, and representatives of other Federal agencies. 
AccordiYig to DIA and EDA officials, the conference was to 
resrlt in a joint EDA-DIA plan for Indian economic develop- 
ment. As of March 1975, a plan had not been formulated pend- 
ing meeting! among EDA, P.IA, and the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

A Department of Agriculture headquarters official told 
us that a new effort to coordinate Agriculture's Indian 
assistance activities was initiated in November 1974 with the 
establishment of an "Indian Desk" within Agriculture's Office 
of Equal Opportunity. The responsibilities of the Indian Desk 
include establishing Indian contacts, handling Indian commu- 
nications, conducting surveys, coordi-nating agriculture 
assistance to Indians, measuring program effectiveness^ re- 
searching problems, maintaining information files, and 
keeping the Seo^otary informed. 

In commenting on our report. Agriculture officials said 
that Fvc\lUK has developed an Indian outreach program to improve 
the delivery system and services to Indian people, with 
emphasis toward Indians on reservations or owning land in 
trust or restricted status. Each FiriHA State director has 
appointed an Indian coordinator to carry out the Indian 
outreach program and activities relating to Indians. 

According to Agriculture officials, their Office of 
Economic Opportunity is developing a Department-wide outreach . 
effort, including the publication of an informational brochure 
for Indians describing its programs. Meetings have been held 
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between various Indian groups and Agriculture agencies to 
b'thrtSes"''""' industrial projects planned 



Offi.TJ- °^ ^'^"^ -^^^^ ^57^' Agriculture's 

snr.el. n."'"'"^ Opportunity conducted four comprehensive 
surveys of selected reservations and groups. The primary 
purposes were to identify Indian needs, including commercial 
and industrial development, which could bemet through 
Agriculture programs. A regular program of surveys ^s now 
envisioned. Agriculture officials said four survJys have 

four TJl'':':'''' °' "^^^^^ '''' ^^-^ identified "Joblems at 
four locations. Agriculture plans followup surveys to see 
If problems noted in the first survey have been eUminated. 

The Office of Management and Budget has drafted a oro- 
SfLrs tr'f'^^'^^ ' "^"^"''^ committee onlndian 

?unct[on The ' " ^^^^^^ coordination 

function. The proposal provides for membership by several 

zee ana Celieve that the final proposal should specify th^t 
the committee's resDnncii hi 1 i t-i «o ^ ^ ^ , fpeciry that 



CONCLUSIONS 



Action IS needed at this time to decide how Federal 
agencies collectively will resoond fn Tn^^i= J^ederal 
ment needs and ^r^ ^ ^ .'^■^'■^ respond to Inaian economic develop- 

ment efforts. This would be beneficial because a focTl 

o'^tJe^^r io:s"e1fo^°L^::f ^"--^ ^'^^ Se^ benefits 

responsibUity ffr n • ^ ^^"''''"^ ^^^"^i' l^^ve the 

of the^ffort^ anrl ^^''f^^'^^^y evaluating the effectiveness 
proveLnt AUholrtie f recommend means for im- 
lead r^slonsihTuiff r J^''''^ placement of the Federal 
soem to be BIA 'if°^ economic development would 

quently.ve ,uestion\\^^rr?n\\ o^;r\^J^^^^^ 

would vigorously pu.sue Indian economic Lv^lopLnJ e f;rts 
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In cominen*-ing on this report. Agriculture also shared 
our concern with the placement of leadership responsibility 
in Interior. Agriculture noted a need for a strong, active 
oversight group to review and monitor proposed project.?, 
undertake resolution of interagency conflict or problems, 
and guide and advise the coordinating agencies. 

RECOMMENDATI ON S ' 

We recommend that the Director, Office of Management 
and Budget, require that a proposal by his office to estab- 
lish a domestic council committee on Indian affairs specify 
that the committee's responsibility would include efforts 
to (1) clarify Federal policy concerning Indian economic 
development , assistance responsibilities of Federal agencies, 
(2) assign responsibility to a single agency for directing 
and coordinating program efforts, and (3) work with the 
Secretarief^ of the Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture; the 
Administrator, Small Business Administration; and other 
agency heads he deems appropriate, pending establishment and 
operation of the comi*uittee, to develop proposals for the 
committee's consideration as recommended on pages 39 and 40. 
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CliAPTER 5 
AGENCY_COMM^ 

In commenting on this report, all five Federal agencies 
generally agreed with the facts and conclusions and, except 
for Interior, supported the recommendations for improvements 
in Indian economic development programs • 

Interior disagreed with the recommendations and was 
reluctant to initiate corrective actions without a showing 
of tribal initiative on a reservation-by-reservation basis. 

The substantive points included in the agency comments 
and our evaluation are presented in the following sections. 
Some of^ the agencies also provided comments primarily di- 
rected "toward updating and expanding information in the re- 
port; these have been recognized where appropriate. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB 

In its February 3, 1975, comments (see app. I), Agricul- 
ture said it believed the report to be an excellent product 
of considerable importance to Indian development efforts. 
It expressed concern, however, with the suggestion for pro- 
posed placement of leadership responsibility in Interior. 
Among other things. Agriculture believed that more expertise; 
resources, and expsrience in industrial development exists 
in other agencies v;hich might carry out these functions more 
efficiently. It recommended establishing an action oversight 
group to represent all agencies mentioned in the report, and 
to be responsible for interagency problemsolving in business 
and industrial development on Indian reservations, regard- 
less of where the coordination responsibility was placed. 
This recommendation parallels our recommendation on page 45. 

Because Interior appears reluctant to assume a leader- 
ship role in vigorously pursuing economic development efforts, 
we agree that placing this responsibility within Interior may 
not result in needed actions. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



In its February 6> 1975, comments (see app. II), 
Commerce supported our recommendations and stated that it 
would cooperate fully in implementing those recomn^endations 
which apply to EDA. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

In its January 21, 1975, comments (see app. Ill), 
Interior generally agreed v/ith our facts and conclusions. 
However, it did not agree with our recommendations. 

While Interior did not object to establishing a formal 
coordinating mechanism, and said it would cooperate fully, it 
did not perceive what contribution a group at the Washington 
level would make or what problems it would address. Conse- 
quently, Interior, unlike other agencies , said it did not 
intend to advocate that approach. 

We directed our proposal toward establishing Federal 
oversight responsibility for Indian economic developm.ent 
within an organizational structure v.'hich could foster a 
consistent goal and rational approach for implementing the 
program among the Federal agencies. As stated in this re- 
port, v.'ithin the proli feration of Federal progrants each 
agency acts independently and according to differing mission 
responsibilities, program goals, and administrative procedures 
Also, it is unclear what roles each agency should have in 
dealing with Indian needs. Agriculture, Commerce, and SBA 
shared our view that the Washington level needed a formal 
coordinating mechanism." The Office of Management and Budget 
said that improved communications among the field staffs 
may also be needed. 

Interior did not agree with our recommendation to 
develop a systematic broad-^scale program cooperating with 
Commerce and stated that HI A intends to abandon the broad- 
scale approach and target efforts to individual reservation 
situations . Although agreeing that its past promotional 
efforts lacked aggressiveness, used unreliable information, 
and did not focus on identifying and encouraging firms most 
compatible with reservation conditions. Interior stated that 
a more fundamental problem was trying to attarck the probiem- 
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on too broad a basis by simultaneously trying to promote 
economic development on all reservations without enough 
regard for the individual conditions. Interior stated it 
would try to provide whatever assistance or resource a 
tribal government 'requests but that it would not pursue 
economic development on Indian reservations unless tribal 
authorities took the initiative. 

Our proposal for a broad-scale program is not incon- 
sistent with Interior's intention to target efforts to 
individual reservation situations. We agree that individual 
conditions which exist among the reservations must be con- 
sidered in any promotional program, but its scope and 
direction should ba broad enough to reach those types of 
businesses most compatible with reservation development and, 
whenever possible, to channel this economic potential into 
the ^appropriate reservations. The key problem we saw with 
BIA's broad-scale promotional program was that it lacked 
the focus and direction needed to adequately match industrial 
and commercial prospects with reservation conditions and 
development potential. 

Although the scale of EDA's program is somewhat limited 
by money and manpower, it follows a more focused promotional 
pattern and it is along the lines we advocate for a broad- 
scale program. 

We recognize that the role of tribal governments is of 
primary importance in achieving economic development of 
Indian reservations. However, to undertake no promotional 
efforts except in response to requests from tribal govern- 
ments assumes that tribal governments are keenly aware of 
the merits of a promotional program and that they will 
request such Federal assistance. We do not see how BIA, 
without a fully operative promotional program, could ade- 
quately respond to tribal requests for promotional assistance. 



Because of inherent limitations and difficulties in the 
effective economic development of rr«servatioiis , the Federal 
Government must take the lead in promoting such development 
to insure that the various program resources are utilized 
to, the fullest possible extent in alleviating the poor 
economic conditions on the reservationc . 
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Interior believed chat more or different procedures 
for monitoring and assisting busineaaos receiving Fodural 
financing did not seem to be the ansver and did not concur 
with our proposal for establishing an interagency conrDittee 
to develop such procedures. It believed that the . princip:^! 
problem appeared to be a failure to execute the procedures 
which already existed. 

Part of the problem concerned agency failures in 
following established procedures. However, inadequacies 
and inconsistencies existed in the operational requirements 
which could best be rectified through an interagency effort. 
Such an effort could build on the experiences of several 
program administrators and could produce a sound and con- 
sistent approach to Indian economic development assistance. 
Some specific procedures which should be developed are de- 
tailed cn page 40 • 

Interior said that it has no plans to establish an 
in-house pos tem.ployment counseling program such as v/e sug- 
gested. Interior pointed out that BIA has several programs 
addressing the problem of Indian labor force reliability 
and, under existing budget levels, did not see how the level 
of effort could be increased. 

The programs Interior referred to are employiiiient and 
training oriented and are not programs for helping individuals 
adjust to a work environment or developing a better inter- 
face betv/een the employer and the Indian worker. The fact 
that labor reliability problems existed on several reser- 
vations at the time of our review is proof, in our opinion, 
that the programs Interior identi f ied in its cominents are 
not providing solutions to the labor problem and that other 
measures are needed. 

The real issue is to identify, thradf'h study, solutions 
to the problems of excessive turnover of Indian labor. We 
suggested the post counseling program as one possible 
solution to helping the Indian worker adjust to a structured 
work environment, but this program is not neces.-;ari ly the 
only or the best solution to this problem. Consequently, 
the Federal Government should take the lead in seeking 
solutions to this problem. Although we agree that a showing 
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of tribal initiative is important, we question Interior's 
"position of waiting until the tribe shows initiative before 
BIA will act. 

OFricE OF m^n\^. gf:ment and bu dget 

In its January 15, 1975, comments (see app. IV) , the 
Office of Management and Budget stated that the proposal 
for an interagency committee on Indian affairs was still 
being reviewed. It noted that the current proposals for 
such a committee envision a body comprised of headquarters 
representatives focusing primarily on policy issues. The 
Office of Management and Budget said it was not likely that 
the entire range of operational coordination issues cited 
in the report would be handled by such a committee. It 
believed that some of the issues appeared to be more appro- 
priately conducted through improved communication among the 
field staffs of the agencies involved. 

We intended the conunittee's role to be policy formu- 
lation — to clarify the Indian economic development assistance 
responsibilities of Federal agcincies and to coordinate 
program efforts. V7e recognize that some of the operational 
issues would be more appropriately resolved by program 
administrators and, accordingly, we have directed specific 
recommendations to them for their actions. 

Smhh DUSIl^ESS ADMINISTRATION 

In its January 2, 1975, letter (see app. V), 3BA com- 
mented on our proposal to form an interagency committee 
f^onsisting of the Secretaries of the Interior, Commerce, 
and Agriculture and the Administrator of SBA to develop 
procedures for each agency's use. SBA concurred with this 
recommendation and said it would be pleased to participate 
with these agencies on such a committee. However, SBA 
believes that, until the factors inhibiting reservation 
economic development are recognized and understood on a 
tribe-by-tribe and a reservation-by-reservatipn basis, the 
Federal Government's attempts to leave economic development 
to the Americari Indians will be inadequate. SBA suggested 
that the Secretaries of Health, Education, and VJelfare; 
Housing and Urban Development; Labor; and Transportation be 
included in the interagency committee to offer ideas- on edu- 
cation, welfare, labor training, housing, and transportation. 
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We agree that individual reservation conditions .and 
varying needs greatly affect economic development potential, 
and we agree that participation by appropriate department 
heads has merit. This report recomraends that the Director., 
Office of Management and Budget, establish an interagency 
committee comprising those agency heads he deems appropriate. 
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scope: op review 

Our review evaluated the effectiveness of Federal ef- 
forts to improve economic conditions on Indian reservations, 
the problems encountered, and opportunities to iwprovo these 
efforts . 

We made our review at headquarters offices of BIA, EDA, 
FmllA, OMBE, RDS, and SBA in Washington, D.C; at DIA's area 
offices in Aberdeen, South Dakota; Billings, Montana; Phoenix, 
Arizona; and Portland, Oregon; at EDA's regional offices in 
Denver, Colorado, and Seattle, Washington; at ElX\ State 
offices in Phoenix, Arizona; Portland, Oregon; and Helena, 
Montana; at SBA's regional offices in Denver, Colorado, and 
Seattle, Washington; at SUA district offices in Helena, 
Montana; Phoenix, Arizona; and Portland, Oregon; and at DIA's 
agency officers at each of tfie seven reservations we visited. 
EDA included four of the seven reservations in its 1967 list 
of reservations identified as having the most potential for 
successful economic development. 

The 28 econon^ic development projects we reviewed on the 
seven reservations accounted for more than $27,6 million of 
BIA's, EDA's, and SDA's expenditures for developing the 
economy of Indian reservations from 1966 through 1S73. The 
projects included all of the major federally funded business 
and commercial development projects initiated on the seven 
reservations during this period. 

We reviewed the applicable policies, regulations, pro- 
cedures, and practices pertaining to each agency's adminis- 
tration of its reservation economic development effort at 
the headquarters, regional, and reservation level* We ex- 
amined pertinent records, reports, and documents and inter- 
viev/ed Federal agency officials, tribal leaders, and 
businessmen concerning the problems and opportunities of 
reservation economic development. 

To evaluate DIA's promotional efforts? and the impact 
that factors inhibiting econoinic development can have on 
thasc efforts, we mailed questionnaires to 229 businesses 
Identified for us by the four BIA area offices as being 
interested from 1970 through 1573 in locating on a reserva- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX 1 

APPENDIX I 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
orricc or thc SECctCTAf^y 
WASHINGTON. D C 20250 

M n ^ ^. February 3 1975 

Mr. Henry Eschwege, Director 

Resources and Economic Development Division 

United States General Accounting Office 

Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Eschwege: 

We have reviewed the draft copy of your proposed reoort to the 
Congress on "Opportunities for Increasing Effectiveness of Federally 
Assisted Business and Conimercial Development Efforts on Indian 
Reservations." 

Our comments are directed principally toward updating and expanding 
Informational material in the report dealing with this Department's 
recently developed procedures and capabilities for assisting Indian 
development projects. We are also concerned with the recommendations 
for proposed placement of leadership responsibility. Past experiences 
and the complexity of reservation problems point to the need for a 
strong active oversight group to review and monitor proposed pr^^jects, < 
undertake resolution of inter-agency conflicts or problems and lend 
guidance and advice to the coordinating agencies. 

Our comments are contained in the attachment and are keved to the page 
■ and paragraph of the proposed draft, as appropriate. 

Generally, we believe the proposed report to be an excellent product 
of considerable Importance to the development efforts of the Indians. 
Since this report is limited with respect to Federally recognized tribes 
and reservations, a siniilar project covering non-Federal Indian tribes 
and reservations would also be useful. 

Sincerely, 

JOSEP^f R. WRIGHf, JR. 
Assistant Secretary 
-^for Administration 

Attachment [see GAO note.] 

Cao note: The attachment was primarily information to update the inform, 
tion contained in the report. The report has been revised to 
take into consideration the conunents where appropriate. 
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UfxllTEO STATES DEPAHTf^KrJT OF C0SV1,M^.P5CE 
The Asaistj^n^ S9eret«rv for Economic Oevelcpmar.t 

Washington, O.C, 20230 



FE3 6 1975 



Mr. Victor L. Lowe 
Director 

General Governnient Division 

United States General Accounting Office 

Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Low^c: 

The revised *draft report entitled: "Opportunities for 
Increasing Kffectiveness of Federally Assisted Business 
and Conunercial Development Efforts on Indian Reservations" 
has been reviewed by EDA staff. V^e have no objections 
or suggestions to make concerning this latest version of 
the report. We, also, support the recoiroriendations made 
in the report and we will r* .end full cooperation in 
implementing those recommc. ..tions which apply to EDA. 

Thank you and your staff for your understanding and 
cooperation. 



Sincere'. ' 



D. J.' Cahill 
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APPENDIX III 



United States Department of the Interior 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHING I ON, D.C. 20240 

JAN 27 1975 

Hr. Henry Escliwcge 

Director, Resources and Economic 

Development Division 
U.S. General Accountirtg Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 




Dear Mr. Eschwcge: 

"S^norr''??'^' ^""^ cements on your dr«ft report 

Opportunities for Increasircg Effectiveness of Federal v "slsted 
Business and Con«=ercial Development Efforts on India: 

fssJ!,!""'^^'''"''"' °^ ^^'^ business pror.otional and technical 

cncre has to oc something to develoo e p « n,^ f^r^t, 
«dv-mtageou» location, an availlb e or ^killL ^ 



"1 KCWSHWVE 



Save Ener^^y and Yon Scr.r America! 
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Your report criticises lilA's past promotional efforts on the basis 
that such efforts lacked aggressiveness, utilized unrc liable informa- 
tion, and did not focus on identifying and followingup firms most 
compatiblo with reservationti conditions. This criticinm is Justified* 
A more fundamental problem, however, was trying to attack the problem 
on Coo broac^ a basiii by simultaneously trying to promote economic 
development on all reservations without sufficient regard to the 
individual conditions that applied. 

BIA is now moving to a different approach, targctinj^ efforts to 
individual reservation situations. It is anticipated that these 
efforts will be responsive to initiatives from the tribal govcrmiients*."'^ 
in other words, BIA will provide wliatcver assistance or try to provide 
whatever resources a tribal Rovernment requests but it will not 
unilaterally pursue economic development on Indian rcservatiors . 
This change is expected to improve the quality of those pron\otiorial 
efforts undertaken. But it must be recognized that unless triffal 
authorities take the initiative, there will be no promotional efforts. 

The rcconsnenda tions in your draft report deal mostly with establishing 
forxal coordinating mechanisms among the various Federal agencies 
having SOTiC responsibility for economic development on Indian reserva- 
tions. Apparently, GAG sees the absence of formal coordination as 
a substantive deterrent to economic development, or at least believes ; 
that forrniil coordination would improve the application of effort. 

The policy of this Department and BIA is to cooperate fully with any 
agency > at i^ny level of Government, which has resources or programs 
which can benefit Indians. However, the Department docrj not. really 
see the need for formal coordinating mechanisms. Bl/t is not aware 
of any significant problesis of coordination and your report does not 
identify any. 

Tlie Dc'partmental position oii the three recorrsiiendations relating to 
coordination are as lollows: 

1. Tne Department docs not object to the establisliment of a 
fornal coordinating medianism at the OMB level as your report 
recoDinends. And if such a mechanism were established, we would 
cooper.ite tully. But, it is difficult to perceive what contribution 
a group at the Washington level would make or what problems it would 
address. Consequently, the Department does not intend to advocate 
this approach. 

2. The Department does not concur in your reconancndction to 
devfilop a systematic broad scale program in cooperation with EDA. As 
indicated previously, BIA intends to abandon the broad scale approach. 
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I APPENDIX III APPENDIX III 

t BIA also intends to continue its full cooperation with EIU in acconiplish- 

f Ing the tasks identified in your report. While it is true thot both 

ngcncies do some of the sair-e things, duplication of effort will only 
occur if these ii-encier» do the same thing at the s«n:e place and at 

I the same time and if the efforts /»rc not coordinated. Hicre is no 

i evidence of any significant duplication of past efforts and it is not 

anticipated that any will occur in the future. Again, we believe , 

I coordination in accord with existing practices is the key to 

I avoiding duplication, 

5 

I 3. Your draft report also recotrtmcnds that the Secretaries of 

: Interior, CoiTmerce, and Agriculture and the Administrator, Sniall 

I Business Administration establish a comraittee to develop procedures 

f for evaluating proposed businesses and for nonitorinc and assisting 

; businesses receiving Federal financing. Tlie specific examples mentioned 

yo"^ report of business ventures which failed related to ]IUA or SBA 
I projects. Based on the information presented, the nrinci.H«l problem 

L appears to be a failure to execute the procedures u^iich already exist. 

Consequently, e>j tablishing -ore procedures or different procedures 

does not seem to be the answer. 

\ o^^^^r recocTs^endation directed to BIA, pertains to probletas of 

I Indian labor force reliability. Indian labor force problcics have 

\ been recognized for years and BIA has several programs which addresa 

I t^is problea in total or in part. For example, in fiscal year 1975, 

expects to spend $2,040,000 on the Tribal Work Experience ProgrAtn, 

\ $10,460,000 on Indian Action leant Contracts, and $2,400,000 on On-the' 
I Training. Under existing budget levels, it is difficult to see 

I how the level of efiorc can be increased. 
t 

I Post eoployaent counseling, which your report suggests, can be 

I effective wlien imp lemented within the confines of a specific cotnpany 

i or a specific tribal environment. And BIA would consider providing 

; financial assistance, under contract, if a company or tribe desired 
! implement such a program. There are no plans to establish an in- 

i house 31A program. 



We appreciate the opportunity to comcnent on your draft report. 

Sincerely > 



Director i'f Audit and Investigation 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 



WASHINGTON, O.C, 20503 



January 15, 197 5 



i^r. Victor L. Lowe 
Director 

General Accounting Division 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Lowe: 

The Director has asked me to respond to your letter of 
December 4, 1974 requesting comruents on the draft report 
entitled "Opportunities for Increasing Effectiveness of 
Federally Assisted Business and Commercial Development 
Efforts on Indian Reservations". 

Your draft report recommends that: 

"The Office of Management and Budget, in its proposal 
for the estciblishment of a domestic council coiranittee 
on Indian affairs, specify t±iat the committee's responsi- 
bility would include efforts to clarify the Indian 
economic development assistance responsibilities of 
the various Federal agencies and provide for coordination 
of program efforts". 

The proposal for an interagency committee on Indian affairs 
is still undergoing review. Should a decision be made to 
estciblish such a committee, it is likely that economic 
development, would be among the major topics addressed since, 
as your draft report notes, multiple agencies are responsible 
for economic development in Indian conimunities . 



Vie would note, hov/ever, that current proposals for such a 
conynittee envision a body comprised of headquarter representatives 
and foeusing primarily on policy issues. Therefore, it is not 
likely that the entire range of operational coordination issues 
cited by your draft report would be addressed by such a committee. 
Sorr.c of these issues appear to be more appropriately addressed 
through improved communication arrjong tlie field staffs of the 
agencies involved. 
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While the agencies directly -^P-jtf.^f ^.^J^^^^^'^L'w^th 
progrcuns discussed in your ^^port will be P^°^Jir%|f ^^ts , 
Suggestions and comments on your analyses °f ^^^^.^J^^^^^^ 
thl?e are a number of doping your final report, 

that you direct your ^ttention ^^/j^jf.P ^^^^^^ pederal 

cases, these represent areas m "^^^^-^/^^^Jot ^ all-inclusive 
of factual matters -"^^..-g^rs^^ts some of ?^e matters to 
listinq to be sure, but it reprebtjuui> ov^ii 
wiicHe believe your attention is warranted. 

1 While your report mentions the passage of the Indian 
1. vsniie yuui -i-cf „oT„yi4-v of vour findings and 

Financing Act, the ^^^ority o£ yo ^ .^^^^^ 

recoiwnendations deal with ^^^^"^.^t.. cities near 
non-:Indian enterprises to locate facilitics^n^ 

Indian communities ^f^^f^^ ^^J, expansion of 
direc\:ed towara we r^^T^ .^^v wish to review your 

^.eS=to:frorsrr-^^^ 

. SirJcted at non-Indian entrepreneurs in xx|ht of 
new financing capabilities we have for assisting 
Indian-owned enterprises. 

- on page 3 of 

Sem'Stf youfdesrrXtLrof F"^^''^ P-^-f-^.f ^ 
Se not exclusively directed toward rural areas. 

^ rp^nuest of 0MB, the Economic Development 

3, Last month, at .he Request or , ^ff^irs held a 

Administration and the Bureau o^J^"" leaders, planners 
conference of Indian leaders, business lead-rs,^ Federal 

be forthcoming. 

vnnr record, you cite recorr-jnendations from 
4. On page oQ of y°^^„^^P?^ "(.X, enterprise programs. It is 
a 1974 SBA report -^S^i^^i-e^Sr; did no? cover programs 

°irinS?:-J"c«?tSs: aSfyou^ay wish to mention th.is 
in your final report. 
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5. 



4-he TDA Selected 
„v-+- vou mention t^^^ mention 
-e-^of vour report, wxsh to men 

Srar.=s:'v;Uo? ^r.-^eln ..n operation ..nee 

1"°^-""'" . report VOU «nUon >=u.l--, 

whether yoy bel^^^^ i„aian «J!SSaS eo»m>itJ.ej- 

^^-rtntrreftt. «,,;;SiSoorors Access 
f„fthUore, we «ouW be^^ greater UKeU^^ ^^^^^^^ 

v,P.lieve that pr°J!^'; ,,nclcrtakGn were 
'tfan'u^ose actuaUy ,„ce=s. 

p„hle« v,.th «BE xnai»^es./-,,„, 

°" P^f Tr SS" ^'TTir, "iscal year 1975 
S S^haf set asiae S.erpri.es. 

3 ol pa,e VU you --5"^- 

f.^:rS-o lon^er e.Uts- ^^^^^ 

. . the opportunity ^o revxe ^^^^^^^^n. 
Thank you ?o ?Sceiving your fxn 

we look fon-.'c.r.. ^,__^,tv. 



• fhis append iy. "»ay 
pace number ^eCerenceB ^"^^^13 ^.p^rt. 
GAO note: ^^f correspond to pages 
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FFICE OF THE AOMINISTR ATOn 



U S GOVERNMENT 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON. D.C 20416 



JAN 2 1975 



Victor Lowe ■ pi^i^ion 
Washington, D. C 2O5W 

Dear I-U". Lowe: ^" ^ 

to develop procediLres for use y 

,1 uniild te pleased to par- 
relS.ltion-ty-reserv-ation tasis then ^^^^^^^ development to 

ideas on education, welJ.are, 
portation. 

Sincerely, 



Thomas S- KLeppe 
Administrator 



GAO note: 



f.r^nce in this appendix may 
pac. -fj^r this report, 

not correspond to 



a page 
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APPENDIX VI 



PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, COmERCE , 
AND TriE INTERIOR AND 
THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ' 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ACTIVITIES 
DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



Tenure of office 



From 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE: 



To 



Earl L. But 2 


Dec • 


1971 


Present 


Clifford M. Hardin 


Jan • 


1969 


Nov. 1971 


Orville L. Freeman 


Jan • 


1961 


Jan. 1<569 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR RURAL 








DEVELOPMENT (note a) : 








William vj. Erwin 


Jan • 


1973 


Present 


Thomas K. Cowden 


May 


1969 


Jan. 1973 


Vacant 


Jan, 


1969 


May 1969 


John A. Baker 


Mar. 


1961 


Jan. 1969 


ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS HOME 








ADMINISTRATION: 








Frank B. Elliott 


Aug . 


1973 


Present 


Frank B. Elliott (acting) 


Mar. 


1973 


Aug. 1973 


Vacant 


Feb. 


1973 


Mar. 1973 


James V. Smith 


Mar. 


1969 


Feb. 1973 


James V. Smith (acting) 


Jan. 


1969 


Mar. 1969 


Howard Bertsch 


Apr. 


1961 


Jan. 1969 


administr;^.tor, rural development 








SERVICE (note b) : 








Walter A. Guntharp 


Apr . 


1973 


Present 


Walter A. Guntharp (acting) 


Jan . 


1973 


Mar. 1973 


William W. Erwin 


Feb. 


1972 


Jan. 1973 


Joseph D. Coffey (acting) 


Oct . 


1971 


Feb. 197 2 


H. L. Ahlyren 


Oct. 


1970 


Sept. 1971 
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Tenure of office 



From 



To 



DEPARTMENT OF COM/FIERCE 



SECRETARY OF COMMERCE: 

John K, Tabor (acting) 
Frederick B, Dent 
Peter G. Peterson 
Maurice H. Stans 
C, R, Smith 

Alexander B. Trowbridge 
Alexander B, Trowbridge 

(acting) 
John T, Connor 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 

ECONOMIC DEVEL0P/4ENT (note 
William W, Blunt, Jr. 
William w. Blunt, Jr. 

(acting) 
Robert A. Podesta 
Ross D, Davis 
Eugene P. Foley 



Mar.- 


1975 


Prese 


nt 


Feb. 


1973 


Mar. 


1975 


Feb. 


1972 


Feb. 


1973 


Jan, 


1969 


Feb. 


1972 


Mar. 


1968 


Jan . 


1969 


June 


1967 


Mar. 


1968 


Feb. 


1967 


June 


1967 


Jan . 


1965 


Jan . 


1967 


Oct. 


1973 


Present 


Jan . 


1973 


Oct. 


1973 


Mar. 


1969 


Jan. 


1973 


Oct. 


1966 


Mar . 


1969 


Sept. 


1965 


Oct. 


1966 



DEPARTMENT OF THT- INTERIOR 



SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 
Stanley K. Hathaway 
Kent Frizzell (acting) 
Rogers c. B. Morton 
Fred J, Russel (acting) 
Walter J. Hickel 
Stewart L, Udall 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS (note d) : 
Marvin Franklin 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(note d) : 

Morris Thompson 
Louis R. Bruce 
T- W. Taylor (acting) 
Robert L. Bennett 
Philleo Nash 



June 


1975 


Pres 


ent 


May 


1975 


June 


1975 


Jan . 


1971 


Hay 


1975 


Nov. 


1970 


Dec . 


1970 


Jan . 


1969 


Nov. 


1970 


Jan . 


1961 


Jan . 


1969 


Feb. 


1973 


July 


1974 


Dec . 


1973 


Present 


Aug . 


1969 


Jan . 


1973 


Juntt 


1969 


Aug . 


1969 


Apr. 


1966 


May 


1969 


Sept, 


1961 


Mar . 


1966 
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Tenure of office 



From 



To 



SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



ADMINISTRATOR: 

Thomas S. Kleppe Jan, 

Hilary Sandoval, Jr. Mar. 

Howard J. Samuels Aug, 

Robert C. Moot Aug, 

ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRTiTOR FOR 

FINANCE AND IITVESTMENT (note e) : 



1971 
1969 
1968 
1967 



Present 
Feb. 1971 
Feb. 1969 
July 1968 



Ronald G. Coleman (acting) 


Mar. 


1975 


Present 


Einar Johnson (acting) 


Jan. 


1975 


Feb. 


1975 


David A. Wollard 


Feb. 


1973 


Jan. 


1975 


Anthony S. Stasio (acting) 


- Jan. 


1973 


Feb. 


1973 


Jack Eachon, Jr. 


Dec. 


1969 


Jan. 


1973 


Howard Rogerson (acting) 


Aug . 


1969 


Dec. 


1969 


Logan B. Hendricks 


Aug. 


1964 


July 


1969 



ASSSITANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR ^ 

MINORIOT ENTERPRISE (note f ) : 

C. Mack Higgins Jan. 1974 Present 

Arthur McZier Oct. 1969 Dec. 1973 

Arthur McZier (acting) Aug. 1969 Sept. 1969 

Philip Pruitt Mar. 1969 July 1S69 



^Until January 1973, ,the title of this position v;as Assictaiit 
Secretary of Agriculture for Rural Development and Conserva- 
tion. " ' 



^Until January 1973 the title of this position was Deputy 
Under Secretary for Rural -Development. 

'Position established effective September 1^ 1965^ as 
Assistant Secretary and Director of Economic Development. 
Redesignated as .Assistant Secretary for Economic Development 

.effective Vecehher 22, 1966. 
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hP?KtlDlX VI 



rxsring the period February 1073 to DeccAibcr 1973 the duties 
of: the CoiTuiU 3S ioner of Indian Affairti wore performed by 
the Special Assistant to the Secret^Ary for Indian Affaira. 

r.» 

"Before February 1973, thin position was Associate Acininis- 
tratcr for Finv^ncial Aasistanco. 

Position crer«ted in March 1959. 
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